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GEOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


Tue following egregious blunder, with the captivating title, 
“ WATER RUNNING UP HILL,” is going the round of the public papers, 
to be caught up by thousands of school teachers and imprinted upon 
the minds of tens of thousands of scholars. 


“ WATER RUNNING UP HILL. 


“Dr. Smith, in a recent lecture on geology in New York, mentioned a curious cir- 
cumstanee connected with the Mississippi river. It runs from north to south, and its 
mouth is actually four miles higher than its source ; a result due to the centrifugal 
motion of the earth. ‘Thirteen miles is the difference between the equatorial and 
poiar radius; and the river, in 2,000 miles, has to rise one third of this distance, it 
beng the height of the equator above the pole. If this centrifugal force were not 
continued, the rivers would flow back, and the ocean would overflow the land.”’ 


We know not who this Dr. Smith is, but we hope he understands 
geology better than he does geography, or the strata of the earth 
will get worse convulsed, when he lectures on the convulsions of 
nature. It would be difficult to compact a greater number of errors 
of fact and of principle into one short paragraph, than are found in 
the above quotation. 

‘Te statement proceeds upon the ground that there are no irreg- 
ularities on the earth’s surface. It assumes that, from the pole to 
the equator, the earth is as smooth as a common schoolroom globe, 
and thus it obliterates all table lands and mountains at once. 
Surely the globe never got into such a turning-lathe before. 

Again: the statement would lead one to suppose that the length 
of the Mississippi river is 2,000 miles. In this there are two errors, 
—one an error of fact, as it regards the length of that river's course, 
the other, an error in logical premises, inasmuch as the position is 
made the foundation of the succeeding statement, that the mouth of 
that river is four miles higher than its source. 'The absolute length 
of the Mississippi river is differently stated by different geographers, 
at from 2,700 to 3,000 miles, but by none so low as 2,000 miles, when 
it 1s intended to include its whole course from Lake Itasca to the 
(ulf of Mexico. But the distance from its source to its mouth, 
measured on a meridian, is not more than 1,400 miles. Now, sup- 
pose the shorter circumference of the earth,—a great circle passing 
through the poles,—-to be only 24,000 miles. A quarter of this 
circle, or the distance between the north pole and the equator, is 
»,000 miles. Fourteen hundred miles, or the distance as measured 
ina straight line on the earth’s surface, between the source and 
_ a oi the Mississippi, is less than a quarter of the distance 
7 _— the pole and the equator. But the equatorial radius of the 

th being thirteen miles longer than the polar, would only 
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give 1499 of thirteen, or about zhree miles, instead of four, as the dif. 


ference of altitude between the source and the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, supposing table lands and mountains to be out of the way. 
In this nye explanation we take no notice of slight fractions 
but generally allow them to count in favor of the lecturer. 

If, then, the Mississippi rises four miles, as stated in the quota- 
tion, it would actually shoot over the surface of the earth, flow 
along almost two thirds of a mile above it, at its junction with the 
Missouri and the Ohio,—which rivers we suppose would come 
dashing through the air to meet it,—and by the time it should 
reach the Gulf of Mexico, it would be a mile above the soil of Lou- 
isiana, and must at last fall into that or by a cataract, compared 
with which the falls of Niagara would be as insignificant as a cas- 
cade from the town pump. 

What renders the statement still more marvellous is, the inevitable 
effect which such a principle as the one here alleged to exist, must 
have on other rivers, whose fortune it is to flow in a contrary direc- 
tion. ‘To the northwest of the Mississippi, rise the head waters of 
Mackenzie’s river, whose length, according to Mitchell, is 2,500 miles. 
This river flows nearly in an exact northern direction. The dis- 
tance in degrees of latitude from its source to its mouth is almost as 
great as that of the Mississippi. ‘The mountainous region or table 
land where the Mackenzie rises is not higher, if it is as high above 
the level of the sea as that whence the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi flow. Why would not a centrifugal force, then, which would 
give the Mississippi even three miles of altitude in its passage to the 
gulf, send the waters of the Arctic Ocean up the channel of the 
Mackenzie, instead of suffering that river to flow towards the north? 
It is true that the centrifugal force resulting from the earth’s motion 
on its axis, constantly diminishes as we approach the poles, but not 
in a degree sufficient to account for the opposite courses of these 
rivers, on the lecturer’s hypothesis,—the distance between the head 
waters of the Mississippi and the Mackenzie, as measured on the 
arc of a meridian, being not more than six or eight degrees. 

The same difficulty would exist in regard to the Asiatic rivers, 
the Obi, the Yenesei, the Lena; and also in regard to the La Plata, 
in South America. 

But how, on the lecturer’s hypothesis, shall we account for the 
Columbia or Oregon, which flows 1,500 miles in a westerly direc- 
tion, and almost directly against this potent centrifugal force! 
Besides, in the case of the Mississippi, the centrifugal force operates 
at right angles with the general course of the river, and therefore to 
great disadvantage, as its tendency, acting together with the force of 
gravitation, is to drive the particles of water through the diagonal of 
a parallelogram, one side of which lies east and west; while, in the 
case of the Columbia, this centrifugal force acts in the line of its 
greatest power, and therefore without loss. If, then, this force, acting 
indirectly upon the waters of the Mississippi, be sufficient to raise 
them four miles high, will not the occupants of the Oregon Territory 
need some insurance against the Pacific Ocean ? ; 

But in the Nile we have a case exactly in point That river 
runs through as many degrees of latitude as the Mississipp!. Its 
mouth is a few degrees further north than that of the last name 
river. Its whole course is north of the equator ; but being nearer '° 
that great circle of the earth, the centrifugal force exerted upon It 1s 
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aso greater than is felt by the Mississippi. Why then does not the 
mighty force which sends the Mississippi ‘up hill’? four miles, send 
the Nile back to the Mountains of the Moon? Nay, as these two 
rivers overlap each other,—that is, as the Mississippi empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico at about latitude 28° N., and the Nile flows into 
the Mediterranean, between latitude 31° and 32° N., why does 
the same centrifugal force which drives the Mississippi forward 
through several degrees of latitude in a southerly direction, allow the 
Nile to flow through the same number of degrees, in a northerly 
direction ? 

But let us look at the case under another aspect. The Missis- 
sippi has a current, say of four miles an hour, or ninety-six miles in 
aday. Supposing the surface of the earth to be perfectly regular 
jrom the pole to the equator, like the surface of the ocean,—which 
this geologist assumes;-—why does not the centrifugal motion of the 
earth drive the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans towards the 
equator, at the rate of ninety-six miles a day? In contradiction to 
this, we know that the constant effect of the centrifugal force, upon 
the whele Atlantic, aided as it is by the trade winds, is compensated 
by the Gulf Stream, which flows only three or four miles an hour, 
and is but little wider, when compared with the ocean, than the 
Mississippi is when compared with the North American portion of 
ourcontinent. It is also clear that the waters upon the surface of 
the ocean could be driven more easily ‘‘up hill” towards the equator 
than these of any river, because a river must be greatly impeded by 
friction against the bottom and sides of the channel. 

The simple solution of this new “hydrostatic paradox,” is to be 
found in the two following considerations : 

1. The equatoriai diameter of the earth being twenty-six miles 
longer than the polar, it is easy to perceive that there is a vast accu- 
mulation or preponderance of matter about the equatorial circum- 
ference. A stratum thirteen miles deep at the equator, reaching 
around the globe, and shelving off towards the poles, until it comes 
tonothing, must give a prodigious superiority in bulk or quantity, to 
the equatorial regions, as compared with the polar. This will be 
still more apparent when we consider two things :-—first, that the 
highest mountain peak in the world is but about five miles above 
ihe common surface; and secondly, that that is but little more than a, 
spire shooting up into the air, and having comparatively but little 
extension at the base; while the equatorial elevation is unbroken, and 
extends around the whole globe. Suppose the equatorial diameter 
to be reduced in any two places, at the distance of one degree from 
each other, to an equality in length with the polar diameter, and 
such reduction would leave a mountain ¢hirteen miles high. Every 
one knows that the cubic contents of an ower concentric circle are 
vastly greater than those of an inner concentric circle of the same 
thickness or depth. 

Now water, like every other material thing, is attracted towards 
the centre of gravity. ‘The centre of gravity of a body is that point 
about which all the parts are in equilibrio. Or, in popular language, 
water, like everything else, being attracted by matter, is most 
attracted, other things being equal, by the greatest quantity of 
matter. The only philosophical idea we can have of ‘ up” or 
“down,” is “from” or “towards” the point of greatest attraction, 
that is, from or towards the centre of gravity. It is as improper 
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philosophically speaking, to call it ‘up hill” from the pole to the 
equator, or from a higher parallel of latitude to a lower, as it would 
be in speaking of the diurnal revolution of the earth, to Say that a 
point under the western horizon in the morning, moves “ up hill” 
until it comes to the meridian, and then goes “down hill.” Were the 
spheroidal surface of the earth from the pole to the equator, a per- 
fectly regular surface, the waters of the Mississippi would be as 
quiescent in their bed as the waters of a canal. Notwithstanding the 
difference between the equatorial and polar diameter, the centrifugal 
force would not move one more than the other. Both would remain 
in their places by the simple force of attraction. Suppose the earth 
to be flattened at the poles vastly more then it now is, and to jut 
out a corresponding degree, between the tropics, would any one say, 
in that case, that the Mississippi would stand on its little end? 

2. But the earth is nota plain surface. The four great rivers of 
North America, the Mississippi, the Columbia, the Mackenzie, and 
the St. Lawrence, which flow respectively towards the four cardinal 
points of the compass,—south, west, north, east,—have their rise in 
mountains, or in a table land of great elevation. A circular area, 
whose centre is at a point where N. latitude 47° cuts W. longitude 
(from Washington) 20°, and whose circumference comprises the 
head waters of the four great rivers above named, is an immense 
swell of land above the common level of the surface of the North 
American portion of our continent. 

Woodbridge says, ‘‘ The Ozark mountains turn north-east from 
Red river across the Arkansaw, and between the heads of the Osage 
and White rivers to the confluence of the Missouri with the Missis- 
sippi, and thence in a low range of hills to Lake Superior. There 
are no elevated peaks, but the whole form a mountainous tract from 
100 to 150 miles in width, and rising in some parts, 1500 or 2000 
feet above the level of the sea.”” ‘“‘ The Wisconsin hills are a range 
of hilly, broken country from Wisconsin river to lake Superior, and 
appear to be a continuation of the Ozark.” 

Darby says, “‘ Many streams that feed the lakes from the north, 
come from 1000 or 1200 feet, of elevation.” 

Murray says that a branch of the Rocky Mountains runs along 
the west branch of Mackenzie’s river, 2000 feet high. 

The earth, then, being an oblate spheroid, having the greatest 
quantity of matter, and therefore the greatest attraction, under the 
equator, and the table land in which the Mississippi rises being 
elevated far above the general spheroida! surface of the globe, that 
river, like all the other rivers in the world, exhibits the wonderful 
phenomenon of running down hill.all the way. ee 

Finally, why did it not occur to the lecturer that the Mississipp! 
is a very crooked river, and that there are many places in Its course 
where it turns and runs northerly? Bui how can it run northerly, 
in defiance of a centrifugal force, sufficient to carry it up hill in a 
southerly direction at the rate of four miles an hour? We know of 
no difference in the general inclination of the plane, as it runs sout 
or north, which would account for this fact. } 

The whole truth is, that the waters of the Mississippi are con- 
stantly tending to the common centre of attraction, but being pre 
vented from approaching that centre, in a direct line, they 7. 
it indirectly by moving forwards along the bed of the channel. 
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They are constantly approaching the centre of gravity,—that is, 
they are constantly descending. 

We should not have spent so much time in exposing so obvious 
an error, were it not that it seems to have been promulgated by a 
lecturer on geology, in the city of New York, and to have obtained 
a wide circulation through the newspapers. If an expounder of 
science, and the conductors of the public press, can yield so ready 
a credence to so false a doctrine, are not school teachers and pupils 
in danger of being deluded by it? We hope Dr. Smith was mis- 
reported, but that does not render a correction the less necessary. 


It may be well, before closing, to give an explanation of that very 
curious process by which the fluid parts of the earth,—and the 
earth itself was subject to the same law when it was in a fluid state, 
—are accumulated at the equator; and why the equatorial diam- 
eter, as it was then made, and is still preserved, is longer than the 
polar. 











KE 


Let the circle A D C E represent the globe. Let A BC repre- 
sent its polar diameter, and D B F its equatorial diameter. 
_ Suppose a particle of water at a; the tendency of the centrifugal 
force will be to cast it off in a direction exactly at right angles with 
A B, that is in the direction a 6. Suppose the particle, by virtue of 
the centrifugal force, to reach the point 6, at which point that force 
is expended ; it will then fall back towards the earth by its own 
gravity. But all bodies tend to fall towards the centre of the earth. 
l'herefore, the particle at } will not fall back in the line 6 a, but to- 
wards the earth’s centre, in the line bc B. Here the centrifugal 
force again tends to throw it off, in the line ¢ d,—in the line of the 
plane of a parallel of latitude,—and for the reasons before stated, it 
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now falls to the earth in the linede B. So, not only one particle, but 
all moving particles are effected by the action of the centrifugal and 
gravitating forces. They advance towards the equator, until the 
tendency which resides in all bodies, whose particles are movable 
upon each other, to form a perfect globe around a common centre of 
gravity, becomes exactly equal to the centrifugal force, which coun- 
teracts that tendency. When they arrive at this state, they remain 
in equilibrio. Such is the condition of the earth at the present time. 

Supposing the particles of the earth to be movable upon each 
other,—and then, if the centrifugal force were increased by increas- 
ing the velocity of the earth’s rotation on its axis, the equatorial 
diameter would be lengthened. If that velocity were diminished it 
would be shortened. Were the earth a fluid, and standing still, it 
would become a perfect globe. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


As the season for school examinations has arrived, perhaps a few 
hints in regard to the mode of conducting them, may not be ill- 
timed. 

Not only partiality, but every appearance or suspicion of partial- 
ity is to be avoided. In arithmetic, for instance, there are great dif- 
ferences in respect to the ease or difficulty of working different sums, 
under the same general head or rule; and teachers or committees 
who take a book in their hands, and give out sums promiscuously 
to the different members of a class, are always liable to the imputa- 
tion of selecting a difficult sum for one scholar, and an easy one for 
another. 

To avoid even the appearance of evil, let a number of questions 
equal to the number of scholars in the class, be selected beforehand. 
Let the questions themselves, or the numbers in the book by which 
they are known, be written on separate pieces of paper; and when 
the class is called, let the teacher or some scholar, pass before it 
with these pieces of paper in his hand, and let each pupil draw one, 
which shall be the one which it is his duty to solve. ‘This lot will 
secure perfect equality of treatment to all. There will be no oppor- 
tunity for collusion or favoritism. 

The same thing may be done in reference to geography. Let the 
boundaries, mountains, rivers, cities, and so forth, of different coun- 
tries, be written on different pieces of paper,—(and this can be done 
in two or three words, as “France, boundaries,” “ Great Britain, 
cities,” &c.) and then let the pupils of the geographical class draw 
one each, from the file, or let them be taken out at hap-hazard by 
the teacher or committee, and the questions put, as they chance to 
come. 

The same course can be pursued in regard to spelling, when @ 
spelling-book is not used,—the words being selected or marke 
beforehand. - And so of many other studies. 

Perhaps an examination hardly ever passes, without the charge 
of partiality or favoritism being brought against some of the exam- 
iners. It is of great importance to prevent this, and by adopting 
the mode above suggested in regard to certain studies, and apply- 
ing its principle in regard to others, the teacher and committees cal 
place themselves above the reach of suspicion. , 
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[For the Common School Journal.] 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
No. I. 


Ir is more than time that I should answer the other part of the 
question,— What will you do with the boy who is habitually 
refractory and disobedient ;—-who returns to your commands no- 
thing but defiance and menace?” I reply :—after trying all other 
methods, I might, as a possible remedy, resort to the red ;—for 
there must be subordination and order in every good school. But I 
would resort to the rod only in cases where I was not allowed by 
the committee or general regulations of the school to dismiss an 
incorrigible pupil. I think dismission from school is better than 
resorting to corporal punishment. But let me give my views at 
large. , 

| am persuaded that instances of violent outbreak, defiance and 
settled opposition to authority, among scholars, are matters of rare 
occurrence ; and that they would occur much more rarely than they 
do, if teachers were what they ought to be, and would do what they 
ought todo. Ifaman or woman, inexperienced, passionate, jealous, 
full of self-esteem, and, withal, but ill acquainted with the branches 
of study which he may attempt to teach, goes in to take charge of a 
school, I will not undertake to point out how he or she may get along 
without the use of the rod; for I have no confidence in such a person 
asa teacher. I do not believe that such teachers, male or female, 
can get along in any desirable way. .There is a moral certainty 
that they will fail. I think they should forthwith throw down the 
badges of office, quit the schoolroom, and abandon the profession. 
Under such a leader there can be no true progress. ‘There must be 
confusion and every evil work;—all of which may be traced 
directly to the impatience, uneven temper, partiality, indiscretion, 
pusillanimity, or, in a word, the disqualification of the teacher. 
He has no consistency of character, no dignity, no moral courage, 
no confidence in humanity; in a word, nothing on which the affec- 
tion, confidence, and respect of his pupils may rest. He is pas- 
sionate, selfish, and variable. He appeals continually to fear; puts 
forth his threats plentifully, and then feels obliged to sustain them 
by blows. Such a teacher is not prepared ; he is not self-educated ; 
he does not govern himself, and, therefore, he canhot govern his 
pupils. Hence occur most of those occasions in school, which are 
thought to justify, yea, to demand, the use of the rod. I say, I 
have no advice or directions to give to such persons, but—either to 
quit teaching entirely, or put themselves in the way of learning first 
how to teach. But, let a person, well acquainted with the branches 
which he purposes to teach, (and this, by the way, is very impor- 
tant, for nothing is so irritating to some temperaments as to get puz- 
zled and appear ignorant before a school,) feeling a deep interest in 
ils business, possessing moral courage,—one, who can be uniformly 
kind, and uniformly firm,——and all this, not for a single day or 
week, and when things go smoothly, but forevery day, and under 
all circumstances, letting “patience have her perfect work;’—let 
such a person go into a school, and he will surely succeed, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he will succeed without the rod. 
Iu ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, scholars need punishing, be- 
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cause teachers need re-form-ing. Let the reform commence at the 
right end,—with the teachers. But you say, “Here is a little girl 
very troublesome; a little boy very idle and playful; and a larger 
one, disobedient and obstinate, having shown disregard to rule and 
authority before the whole school. My authority and the interests 
of the school are in jeopardy. I have talked with them all repeat- 
edly, in my best manner, and they have all, once and again, prom- 
ised better things. Still they do not reform.” So be it. Do not 
give them up. Persevere. Be firm. Be not discouraged. You 
have made some impression on their young hearts, though not so 
deep and lasting a one as is to be wished. ‘Talk with them again: 
admonish ; rebuke with all long-suffering. ‘That little girl and that 
little boy have made good resolutions, and nobly resisted more than 
one temptation since you last talked with them, and in consequence 
of your having talked with them. ‘ Yes,” you say, “they make 
resolutions and promises very plentiful and very good; but they do 
not stick tothem. They need some external stimulus to strengthen, 
if not to quicken, their volitions.”” Ay,—they do not keep their reso- 
lutions! Indeed! And so you are to apply the birch! Before 
operations commence, consider to how many of your own resolutions 
-and vows you have proved unfaithful; and let it teach thee mercy. 
Who is there that keeps all his resolutions and purposes, especially 
resolutions of reform? And these are children. No, sir! Proceed 
no further. Lay aside the rod, turn to the children and talk with 
them again. Solemnly and affectionately admonish them. Have 
compassion on their infirmities, and be ready to forgive their trans- 
gressions. Change their seats,—put them alone, or put them into 
better company; and aid them in every way you can, to carry out 
their good purposes, and to give you a more satisfactory demonstra- 
tion of their regard to your wishes and the orders of the school. In 
most of these cases, it may be in all, there have been great strivings 
and conflicts of spirit against temptation and sin, even where there 
has been little outward demonstration of the fact. Some of these 
offenders have great constitutional difficulties to contend with, 
besides the force of education, or rather the neglect of education. 
In one, mirthfulness has almost a diseased excitability, and is all 
but uncontrollable; in another, destructiveness and combativeness 
are large; and both children possess a very irritable temperament. 
A third has small individuality, is sluggish in all his movements, 
and seems quite indifferent to what is going forward. It is as 
nutural for him to be all this, as it is for you to be observant of 
everything that is transpiring before you, and quick in all your 
movements. Now be a philosopher, act the Christian, and make 
allowance for all these constitutional differences. But I hear you 
say,—‘‘.They sin against so much light, and repeated admonitions, 
violating their own acknowledged convictions of duty and pledges 
of amendment.” True; and so do we all. ‘In many things we 
offend all,” saith the apostle; and these school temptations are great 
trials to little children. Who is there that has not been convince 

of his error, acknowledged it, purposed and promised, (at least 
secretly,) amendment, and yet continued in the sin; and that too 
against the clearest convictions of duty ? My young brother, 
examine yourself, and you will find that, in the sight of God, you 
are every day virtually guilty of that, which in these children s° 
much disturbs your equanimity, and which, in your estunaton, s 
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so clearly deserving of chastisement. Let the consideration move 
you to forgiveness. Rebuke with all long-suffering. Meanwhile, 
spare no pains to make yourself and to show yourself a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed of his work. Let your scholars see 
that you have their interest, their improvement, their happiness at 
heart. Lose not your faith, or patience, or hope. Relax not your 
effort; and you will succeed. But still you say,—‘‘ Why not take 
each of these children, and give him a good basting? That will 
make him leave off his play, mind his proper business, and get 
good lessons; and it is all done and got through with in about five 
minutes.” I answer, because you are by no means certain that it 
will have this effect; there is not indeed a very high probability of 
it; the probability rather is that you will have need to do the like a 
second time. Moreover, there is danger that such a process would 
arouse the angry passions, provoking unto wrath. Besides, as every 
philosophic mind perceives, there 1s very little moral or spiritual 
training in such a process. Whatever seeming good it may accom- 
plish, the cause of education must stand very little indebted to it. 
You would feel a higher degree of satisfaction,—that you had 
achieved a nobler victory,—had you brought about a reform by a 
process, less summary, yet more accordant to sound philosophy and 
the moral and intellectual nature of man. ‘Take then not the course 
which is the most expeditious and easiest to yourself, but that which 
will in the highest degree advance the cause of education. 

But you have not stated your strongest case. Well, let us hear it. 
“Here is a boy who refuses, outright, and in the presence of the whole 
school, to obey orders ;—moreover, he is taking attitudes of insult and 
defiance. Shall I not come upon him at once, and, by the might of 
my arm, crush him to the floor?” Ohno. ‘ Well, will anything 
but the rod meet the demands of such an aggravated case?” I 
think so. 1 will tell you pretty soon some cases, more aggravated 
than this, which have been disposed of without the help of the rod. 
This boy, very likely, has an unhappy temper naturally, which in- 
dulgence and provocation and a very injudicious education have 
strengthened. Pity him. He is an object for pity. He has much 
tocontend with, and will have much to suffer through life. Manage 
him so, if possible, that he may get the mastery of himself. He 
will be under obligation to you forever. ‘ But he has insulted me 
beyond endurance.” Can you not bear insult? What do you learn 
from the example of the great Teacher? Who was ever insulted 
more than he? Cannot bear to be insulted! Then I fear you are 
not fit to keep school. I do not mean that such indignities should 
be passed by unnoticed; but there is no necessity of being thrown 
into a paroxysm by them. 

I once had a pupil, a young Virginian, a mere stripling, in a fit 
of phrenzy, shake his fist at me; and another tell me bluntly he 
would not do what I bid him do, or rather requested him to do. In 
neither case did I resort to blows, (not however from fear, but from 
principle, and this the scholars perceived ;) yet I think I maintained 
my authority in both cases, and was troubled with no apprehension 
of the like recurring afterwards. I would relate the whole minutely, 
were it not that I fear extending this article too far. I have in my 
mind a young lady, a former pupil of mine, who has succeeded 
admirably in teaching and managing a school, without resorting to 
corporal punishment, and yet she has had some cases to dispose of 
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exceedingly trying. In her first school, and soon after beginning 
a rude boy said to her one day that he would not mind her; that he 
could throw her upon the floor; and he spit in her face severa] 
times, and told hér to go off about her business. Have you ever 
met with anything more aggravating than this? Yet this young 
woman sustained herself. ‘he boy was brought to submission and 
subordination; and that too, without the rod! He became a very 
manageable pupil! How was it done? By being self-possessed, 
By being firm and mild. Most teachers would have thought this a 
case for blows. The rage of an angry man will go down when he 
sees he cannot excite anger in another. Perhaps it is the most 
difficult thing in nature for a man to be mad alone. 

Avoid getting into a conflict with a pupil in presence of the 
school. Be sure you are always right. If a scholar is obstinate 
and refuses to obey, be not provoked either to say or to do things 
violent and indiscreet. It is best to defer the case until recess, or 
the close of the school. Be perfectly calm. Converse with him, 
and endeavor to reclaim him to duty. Point out to him plainly, 
kindly, firmly, the position in which he stands. Urge upon him 
such considerations as you may think proper in themselves, and as 
may have weight with him. Especially, let him understand that 
you regard him now as a rebel against the rightful authority of the 
school, and that he will not be allowed to join his class again at 
recitation, or enjoy his usual privileges, until he returns to duty. If 
he relents, well; you have gained him. If he still persists in his 
rebellion, let him understand that nothing but entire, unqualified 
submission will satisfy you; that he must utterly abandon all hope 
of reconciliation and of enjoying again his privileges as a pupil, on 
any other ground. Then, in tones of great kindness, tell him to 
reflect upon the matter until morning, when you shall call up the 
subject again, and hope to find him returned to a sense of his duty, 
and willing to do right. With this, dismiss him. In the morning, 
ten to one, if you have managed the matter discreetly, you will find 
him all subdued, ready to confess his wrong, and during all the 
time remaining, doubly careful to do right. If he is still rebellious, 
do not give up your faith or your hope; break not out in violent 
bursts of passion. Let him perceive your regret at his wrong 
doing ; in few words, exhort him to review the whole ground and to 
repent of his folly. After this let him take his usual seat, or assign 
him a seat separate from the others, reminding him that though 
allowed to remain in school, he cannot enjoy its privileges so long 
as he persists in his rebellion. At the close of school, talk with him 
again. Dismiss him with your blessing and solemn admonition, 
and await the events of another night. In the morning, if he 
return and say, “I repent,” forgive and receive him, even though it 
be at the eleventh hour. You have’ far more effectually reclaimed 
that pupil, than if you had driven him by blows into obedience. 
You have done more for that boy, and for the cause of education, 
than you possibly could have done by any other treatment of the case. 
He will remember you with gratitude as long as he lives. 
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‘“'T'o be bold when there is no danger—to have sufficient courage 
to write an anonymous letter, and to exult over an absent or fallen 
enemy, are three things perfectly consistent with despicable mean- 
ness of character.”’ 
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COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


[THE following are extracts from the Report of the Deputy Super- 


intendent of Common Schools in Allegany county, New York. Will 
the teachers in Massachusetts be good enough to read them, and, 
if they do not belong to the first-described class, take immediate 
measures to be promoted to it?—Ep.] 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 





I have found them [teachers] from first rate, down to the lowest 
grade whose services do more hurt than good, who communi- 
cate more error than truth, and who would establish more bad 
habits in the practice of scholars in a single term of four months, 
than a thorough and competent instructer would break up in eight. 
I have found ladies and gentlemen engaged in the responsible busi- 
ness of directing the youthful mind, in our Common Schools, whose 
only ambition seemed to be to shine in their profession, and benefit 
their juvenile charge all in their power. ‘The class of teachers 
te which I now refer, have established themselves, in the esti- 
mation of the friends of popular education, by a course of well 
doing, and a strict attention to all the means within their reach 
intended to elevate the condition and character of district schools. 
They are systematic and thorough in every department of their 
labors. ‘They have a time for everything, and do everything at its 
proper and appointed time. ‘They have a place for everything, and 
have everything kept in its proper place. ‘hey do but one thing 
ata time, and never suffer their attention to be diverted from the 
consideration of a subject until it is thoroughly gone through with. 
I believe that about one sixth of all the teachers whose schools I 
have visited will rank in the first class, and their labors and _perse- 
vering efforts do. honor to their profession. 

The next class I shall mention is more numerous than the former, 
and who appear to enter upon the business of teaching with high 
expectations and flattering prospects. For a time they go on with 
all that ardor and ambition peculiar to the character of the young, 
infusing all the energy of soul they possess into the feelings of their 
scholars, and drawing into requisition every power within their 
reach for the attainment of their high object. After pursuing this 
course for a time, they grow tired of the labor it imposes, and begin 
to relax in their exertions to do all in their power to elevate the 
standard of district schools; they begin to descend from the eleva- 
tion they have gained, lose their influence over their pupils, their 
respect and subordination; their systematic course is in some meas- 
ure abandoned; they have not that decision ef purpose with which 
they set out ; they become peevish and fretful, easily thrown out of 
a train of good humor, and are exposed to the mercy of their 
scholars, who, when they perceive they can make them appear 
ridiculous, will seek every pretext to harass and irritate their feel- 
Ings. This class, I am sorry to say, are much more numerous than 
the one before mentioned, and can be denominated no higher than 
second rate teachers. 

A third class are those who enter upon the business of teaching for 
the purpose of raising a sum of money in a given time, which they 
could not do in any other business in which they could find employ- 
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ment. They enter not upon the discharge of these vast responsibj). 
ities because they love to teach, or because they have any desire to 
see the rising generation growing up with that knowledge so neces. 
sary to fit them for the transaction of business, and for usefulness jn 
the community in which they may be placed, but for the pecuniary 
benefit derived from the employment. They have no desire so to 
manage their schools as to gain employment in that district again 
for they wish to form new acquaintances, and therefore prefer to 
stay but one. term ina place. It matters not with them whether 
they communicate ideas to those placed under their charge or not: 
whether their pupils have an understanding of what they are 
required to commit to memory, or whether they repeat their lessons, 
parrot-like, without knowing what they mean. It is true, in many 
instances they succeed in keeping up a show of order and discipline, 
but the obedience produced does not flow from a hearty good will to 
please, but to avoid a constant infliction of the rod or ferule. Are 
children generally pleased with such teachers? Are they im- 
patient to be away to school in the morning; and when they are 
at home, do they improve every opportunity to learn their lessons 
well? Do they seem eager to gain knowledge for the sake of its 
practical utility? None of these things. They hate to go to school 
because they do not love their teacher. ‘They never wish to meet 
him on the way, or converse with him when in his company. It is 
with the utmost difficulty they are induced to take a book and pur- 
sue any regular course at home, because the teacher has not infused 
into their souls a love of learning. How much benefit does a school 
receive from the services of such a teacher? Notmuch. The fewer 
such teachers we have in our schools the better; and I hope the 
time is not far distant when the community will see things in their 
true light, and employ none to discharge the duties of this high 
calling but such as are worthy of so high a trust. 

Another, and the last class of teachers I will mention, are those 
who, to gain a notoriety, which is beyond their reach by any other 
means, thrust themselves upon the notice of the public to be employed 
in giving a proper turn to the youthful mind. They are such as 
have no definite ideas of the business they are about to engage 1n, or 
of those things they are required to teach. They enter their schools 
without seeing anything clearly. Their minds are confused, and 
they know not what to do, how to act, or what to expect. They 
know not where to begin, or how to proceed after having begun. If 
called on to explain the principle upon which any rule in arith- 
metic is founded, they are utterly at a loss to know what is meant 
by the question. It has never once entered their heads that the 
rules of arithmetic are founded upon any principles whatever. In 
the examination of a teacher, whose school I visited last winter, I 
asked him why he carried one for every ten in addition of whole 
numbers. ‘ Because figures decrease from the right hand to the left 
ina tenfold proportion.” ‘‘ But, sir, you cannot mean ‘ decrease, can 
you?” ‘Sartin, I mean decrease, and that is what the rule says; 
for I have larnt it by heart.” He could recite, as he had learned 
them, the tables of weights and measures in arithmetic ; but coul 
not answer one question in ten, when asked promiscuously. 
desired him to tell me what part of speech is “wise,” in the follow- 
ing example: “Into the will and arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
After looking at it for some time with a vacant stare, he replied, 
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don’t get hold of the meanin of the author in that place, and don’t 
know what part of speech wise is. I never studied grammar only 
about tu weeks, and I don’t pretend to understand it perfectly ; but 
{ reckoned how I understood it well enough to keep the school in 
this deestrick.”” I asked him to spell potato, and tell me which syl- 
lable had the full or primary accent. He spelled the word, and 
said, ‘the full accent is on the last syllable.” I then pronounced 
the word with the accent agreeably to his notion, and asked him if 
it was right. He thought not. He then said, ‘‘it is the first ;’’ but 
after making a practical application of accent to the first syllable, 
he perceived he was mistaken, and said, ‘itis the second.” I asked 
him which is the most northeastern State. He did “not know 
sartin, but he bleaved it was Ohio or Indiana.” He was a most 
wretched reader and worse speller. After the examination, I told 
him he had better leave his school, and never again attempt to 
impart knowledge to others until he had some himself. He replied, 
he ‘could not help what I thought; he had a certificate from the 
inspectors, and was hired for four months, and should stay his time 
out.” “If that is your determination, I must use my influence to 
annul your certificate.” He then replied, he ‘‘ was a good deal em- 
barrassed, and could not tell what he knew.” ‘This, in my opinion, 
was not the case, for I do believe he did not know enough to be 
embarrassed. He left his school, but his personal friends employed 
him to teach a select school in the district for six dollars per month. 

This is an extreme case of the class of teachers | am now describing. 

How do many of them manage the affairs of their schools?’ After 
spending, perhaps, fifteen or twenty minutes in trying to produce 

siience Jn the school, a class is called upon to read. ‘“ ‘Toe that 
crack,” says the teacher to the children who arggalled upon to read. 

But instead of ‘ toeing the crack,” some face {6 the north, some to 
the south, some to the east, and some to the west. ‘ Now stand up 
straight and speak up loud and distinct.’”” The teacher, or rather 
the apology for one, takes a book to see if any mistakes are made 

by any in the class. Whilst the one at the head is reading, a boy 

presents his writing-book for a copy. He at once lays aside the 

reading-book and begins to write the copy. Whilst doing this, 

another bawls out, ‘‘ Will you mend my pen?” Willing to accom- 

modate all, he leaves the copy and takes the pen; and before he 

finishes that, another ‘“‘ wants a sum done;” another, “can’t find a 

name on the map.” All these calls are attended to forthwith by the 

teacher, and all of them left unfinished, to attend to something else. 

Thus, perhaps, from twenty to forty minutes have been spent; the 

class has become tired of reading, and some one calls out, ‘‘ Haint 
we read furenough?” ‘I don’t know,” says the teacher; “how fur 
have you read?” ‘Six chapters.” ‘Wal, you have read fur 
enough; you needent read no furder; go long to your seats and set 
still, and tend to your studies.”” Now what follows? “I wish you 
Would finish writin my copy ;” “I have been waiting half an hour 
for my pen.” ‘Where is your pen?” ‘On the table; you begun 
to mend it, and left off to du Jim’s sum.” ‘Joe is pinching ;” 
‘John is scratching ;” “George is spitting on me.” The teacher 
how begins to be impatient; he calls upon the school for silence, and 
again spends ten or fifteen minutes, in vain, trying to produce it. 
Now, in the name of common sense, I would ask, of what use can 
such a teacher be to a school? Better, in my opinion, our children 
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should never see a school-master or mistress, than receive instruc- 
tion from such a one. Everything in the schools of such teachers js 
confusion; a perfect bedlam from morning till night, from day to 
day, and from month to month. Nothing is thoroughly done, be- 
cause no particular time was set apart to attend to it; many things 
that should receive attention are wholly neglected, and those that 
receive attention at all, are so interrupted, that not much benefit is 
derived from that kind of attention they do receive. Many of our 
schools are supplied with teachers no better than those I have just 
described ; they are wholly and entirely unfit in almost every respect 
to have the instruction and management of a school. Should trus- 
tees, if they find they have such a calamity on hand, pay him at 
the commencement for the whole term and discharge him, the dis- 
trict would be the gainer by it, rather than continue him until his 
time has fully expired. But how do trustees, who never visit the 
school, know whether the teacher is a good one or not? I have fre- 
quently solicited trustees to visit with me; I have urged them by 
every motive | could place before them; have shown them it would be 
encouragement not only to teachers but scholars; but all to no purpose. 
‘T'ime passed on, and they discharged not those high and responsible 
duties; the most trivial and flimsy excuse is enough to quiet their 
consciences in this matter, and keep them from the schoolhouse. 
And, in fact, it is not a matter of much wonder or surprise, that so 
strong a repugnance should exist in relation to school visitation ; for 
generally, or in many instances, the schoolhouse is the most uncom- 
fortable and unpleasant place in the whole district. 

There are but few teachers who pay that attention to reading 
which its great importance demands. It often happens that after a 
class has ee reading lesson, it receives no attention from 
the teacher during fhe exercise. 'The scholars are left to them- 
selves, and if they happen to become good readers, the teacher unde- 
servedly has the credit of it. In a school of sixteen scholars which 
I visited this summer, the teacher had two classes reading at the 
same time. I asked her if that was her usual practice. ‘“ Only 
when I am in a hurry and am cramped for time.” I asked her if 
she approved of the practice. ‘Idon’t know but it will answer 
well enough when a body has got a little belated.” ‘This inatten- 
tion on the part of teachers to this most important branch, is produc- 
tive of many evil consequences. Without the instruction necessary 
when children are learning to read, they almost invariably contract 
bad habits which stick to them through life. The practice of speak- 
ing in too low a tone of voice, is very general in a great many 
schools. How can children be benefited by corrections which a 
teacher might make, if they are permitted to read in the manner | 
have just described? What advantage can a teacher be toa school 
under such circumstances? Another habit, very prevalent in many 
of our schools, is indistinctness of articulation, if articulation it may 
be called. Instead of speaking with a full, clear, and distinct voice, 
and using a sufficient quantity to fill the whole room, we hear a 
muttering, mumbling noise, more resembling the inarticulate voice 
of wild animals, than the communication of ideas by the organs of 
speech. In a great many instances, I have listened to the efforts of 
children to read, and have tried to understand the subject without 
seeing it in the book; but in vain. 'These same children, when en- 


gaged in their play and sport, never speak in the above manner, but 
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always in a way to be easily and fully understood. What course is 
taken on the part of teachers,—I do not say all teachers, but very 
many,—to correct this very bad habit? After the child has gone over 
the sentence, the teacher says, ‘‘ You didn’t read that right; you 
ought to speak distinct and plain ;” and that is all that is said or 
done until the child reads again, when the teacher again exhorts him 
to speak “distinct.” To these exhortations, children generally pay 
but little attention. They continue to read on in the same way, and 
perhaps daily receive the same admonition from the teacher, without 
producing any change in their practice. 

Another habit, somewhat prevalent in the practice of children, is 
reading in a hitching manner; and so inveterate is this practice that 
often have I heard teachers say they have tried all in their power to 
break it up, but all to no purpose. 

There are many other bad habits children imperceptibly imbibe, 
whilst learning to read, which might have been prevented by proper 
care and attention on the part of teachers. But this care and atten- 
tion, so necessary, are not bestowed except in a few instances. 





“NEVER was a pleasanter moral couched in sweeter language, than 
the following gem, from the mind of some sensitive heart : 


A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often heal’d the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal, or break.” 





PursuiT oF PLEasurE.—We smile at the ignorance of the savage 
who cuts down the tree in order to reach the fruits; but the fact is, 
that a blunder of this description is made by every person who is 
over eager and impatient in the pursuit of pleasure. ‘To such, the 
present moment is as everything, and the future is nothing; he bor- 
rows, therefore, from the future, at a most usurious and ruinous 
interest; and the consequence is, that he finds the tone of his best 
feelings impaired, his self-respect diminished, his health of mind 
and body destroyed, and life reduced to its very dregs, at a time 
when, humanly speaking, the greatest portion of its comforts 
should be still before him.—Bishop Shuttleworth. 





“Tat ScHooLMasTeR WANTED.—A wagon was drawn through Pitts- 
burg last week, by an itinerant vender of domestic manufactures, 
Upon which was conspicuously inscribed the words, ‘ Wooden 
Boles, Hole Saile and Retale.’ ” , 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


Dw it ever occur to you, to inquire how and in what manner it js 

that the omniscient Deity can be happy ?—what sources of enjoy- 
ment are open to a spiritual Being, who knows everything ?—to 
whom no event, no fact, no idea, is either new or strange?—no 
novelty, no increase of knowledge, because he knows the end from 
the beginning; and who cannot, therefore, as we imagine, enjoy 
what we so much relish, in intellectual activity ? Omniscience, by 
reason of its very infinitude, is incapable of all these pleasures, for 
they are based upon our limited and imperfect minds. 

It is the exercise of his power, under the direction of his benevo- 
lence, then, and that alone, which constitutes the conceivable enjoy- 
ments of Deity; creating, endowing, sustaining, and blessing all the 
subordinate races of being, ‘from the rapt seraph that adores and 
burns,” down to the gay motes that people the sunbeams. God’s 
whole course of action, therefore, and his entire fountain of delight, 
consists of beneficence. 

Into this exalted, this celestial sphere, is man allowed to enter, 
and become the companion and co-laborer of the great Father of all, 
whenever he chooses to put forth his humbie powers under the 
direction of benevolence. Is not this, indeed, a high and ennobling 
companionship? If it does not, like that awarded to Moses on Sinai, 
cause our faces to glow with dazzling radiance, it does, nevertheless, 
if we seek and enjoy it, fill all the chambers of our hearts with 
divine emotions, and surround the soul with the atmosphere of 
heaven! 

'l'o engage, then, with correct notions in the duties of benevolence, 
is to become, thus far, the co-laborers of God himself,—moved by 
the same motives, engaged in the same form of activity, enjoying 
the same satisfaction. 'This is the sublime peculiarity of benevolent 
action. ‘The same can be said of no other employment wherein we 
engage. It is doubtless true that we are following out the purposes 
of Deity whenever we seek physical or intellectual pleasure, in obe- 
dience to the laws of health, of good sense, and of conscience. But 
in none of these modes of action or enjoyment can we regard our- 
selves as associated, immediately and intimately, with the great 
Author of our being. In beneficence, the only difference betwixt 
him and us, though he is Lord of all, and we are but humble men, 
is a difference of degree, only, not of kind, and we may truly be said, 
therefore, like his servants of old, to “walk with God.” 

Charity, then, is the true Jacob’s ladder on which we raise our- 
selves aloft, and down which whole legions of angels descend into 
our midst. He who has, with an honest purpose, done. one chari- 
table act, may, like the patriarch, erect a monument upon the scene 
of his charity, and call the place Bethel. Happy is he, along whose 
path these blessed monuments are thickly scattered, and close 
planted together !—J. A. Bolles, Esq. 
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